VOLUME EIGHT 


Pas 

NCE in a while it seems wise to 
| state —not as an apology but 
rather as a reminder — that LirurcicaL 
Arts deals with long-range ideas and 
the practical application of these ideas 
‘in the fields which relate directly to the 
planning and decoration of our ecclesias- 
‘tical structures. When Cardinal Tis- 
-serant called at the office of the Society 
some years ago, he advised us to make 
haste slowly and deal with all subjects 
from a fundamental point of view — 
allez en profondeur, as he put it. That 
is precisely what LirurcicaL ARTS 
strives to do, and while each issue can be 
considered as an entity, our readers will 
realize that all the issues so far published 
‘constitute a compendium of valuable 
integrated information. In this issue we 
are happy to offer the first part of a 
treatise on the art of fresco painting by 
Tom LaFarge, a painter of note and the 
son of one of the former presidents of 
‘the Liturgical Arts Society. The Rever- 
-end Peter Moran, C.S.P., writes enter- 
tainingly on musical problems of the 
past and his remarks and quotations 
‘should enable us to see the wisdom of the 
papal instructions on sacred music. Dr 
-Gibbs’s article on Music at Low Mass is 
‘as welcome as all his other contributions 
to the pages of our quarterly. The 
opinions of students in our Catholic 
colleges on matters pertaining to the 
liturgy and the arts are too seldom 
heard. For this reason, the article by 
‘Miss Marykay Jones, a freshman at 
-Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods College, should 
find a sympathetic response among our 
readers. An English architect and 
painter and author of the well-known 
‘little book The Altar, Mr Geoffrey 
Webb, contributes an account of the 
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work of Catholic artists and craftsmen 
in England. Finally we have a rather 
interesting and provocative collection 
of letters which ought to elicit further 
comments from other readers. 


DURING the past years we have be- 
come accustomed to very welcome 
assistance from the Reverend Gerald B. 
Phelan, President of the Pontifical In- 
stitute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 
Canada. From time to time, other mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Institute have 
helped us in matters where competence 
on scholarly subjects was vital to the 
standard which LirurcicaL Arts has 
endeavored to maintain. We are fully 
aware of the importance to scholarly 
attainments represented by the work of 
the members of the faculty of the In- 
stitute and the collaboration of such 
eminent philosophers as Professors Mari- 
tain and Gilson. The amicable relations 
which obtain between LirurcicaL ARTS 
and the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies make it all the more pleasurable 
to record our deep gratification of the 
honor conferred on the Institute by His 
Holiness, Pope Pius xu, in the form of a 
charter which empowers it to confer the 
Pontifical degrees of Licentiate and 
Doctorate in Mediaeval Studies. There 
is no other institute of mediaeval studies 
in the world which enjoys this privilege, 
and there is no other Pontifical institute 
on this continent. A unique testimony to 
the prestige of the Institute lies in the 
fact that the petition to the Holy Father 
for this charter was signed by His Emi- 
nence, J. M. Rodrigue, Cardinal Ville- 
neuve, and all the archbishops and 
bishops of Canada. 
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‘THE FRIENDLY RIVALRY be- 
tween the practical people and the 
idealists often leads to paradoxical com- 
plications, and we find that the practical 
person will sponsor a really impractical 


“way to accomplish a very simple end, 


whereas the dreamy idealist will often 
hit the practical nail right on the head 
merely by being an idealist who sees 
things in their true light and shorn of all 
sentimental embellishments. Perhaps 
the root of the trouble lies in the mean- 
ing of words, and we might admit that 
the practical fellow and the idealist need 
not necessarily be at loggerheads. The 
one does not necessarily exclude the 
other. In matters pertaining to church 
building and the adornment of the sanc- 
tuary we can often witness the full flow- 
ering of this rivalry, and it is advisable 
to have a sense of humor if one wishes to 
avoid a sense of futility. All those who 
have been interested in these matters of 
church decoration can recall times when 
a little practical idealism applied in 
time would have saved a pastor much 
trouble and possibly lightened the bur- 
den of the parish exchequer. Both the 
practical man and the idealist are 
needed in these things, and when these 
virtues are found in one person we call 
them balance and a sense of proportion. 
The liturgical revival has too often been 
ill served by those who have sensed an 
immediate commercial benefit in its 
expansion or who have totally missed 
its inner implications. The practical 
man allied with the idealist can restore 
the balance. 
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Technical Notes on Fresco Painting 


Tom LA FARGE 


PREPARATION OF GROUNDS 


HE PURPOSE of this paper on 

fresco is two-fold. First, to encour- 
age its use by outlining existing knowl- 
edge, disregarded or unknown, calculat- 
ed to rectify its serious defects; and, sec- 
ond, to discourage its indiscriminate use, 
by exposing abuses committed by un- 
scrupulous enthusiasts whose misguided 
efforts have more than once brought 
this medium into disrepute. Inevitable 
future failures could be averted by the 
recognition of past mistakes, the avoid- 
ance of prejudice born of enthusiasm, 
and the recorded exposition of all steps 
taken in actual practice. By the last 
means only can valid claims be estab- 
lished. Manuals of procedure exist, 
but my conviction that no manual or 
currently accepted formula provides a 
durable buon-fresco “ground” for use 
near or in our modern cities prompts 
these supplementary notes. 

The reason for my gloom is that prac- 
tically all the buon-frescoes painted during 
the last hundred years have rapidly 
perished. None have remained unim- 
paired for over thirty years, and most 
have had shorter lives. The methods 
used in such recent works are sufficiently 
known for us to realize that, though of- 
ten done conscientiously, all were com- 
promised by material limitations, ig- 
norance, or lack of skill in the prepara- 
tion of grounds. Painstaking research 
and the pioneering of a handful of 
specialists has been of no avail against 
the ravages of polluted air in England 
and America. It is remarkable, there- 
fore, that no effort in America has pro- 
foundly benefited from these mistakes: 
the present revival is based on the same 
principles as those former failures. 

The cause of the trouble is the emana- 
tion of sulphur dioxide from coal com- 
bustion. Even in remote districts, meas- 
urable concentrations of free sulphur 
dioxide are found, and, upon oxida- 
tion with atmospheric moisture, this 
gas is converted into sulphuric acid. 
During a normal day over 2,000 tons of 
sulphur dioxide are released over Man- 
hattan Island. Now sulphuric acid at- 
tacks marble with ease, converting it 


into Calcium Sulphate (CaSo,). This 
explains the lifeless condition of the 
Elgin Marbles, cloistered for over a 
century, and now bearing no relation to 
their Athenian counterparts which have 
been exposed to the weather. But 
buon-fresco depends entirely on a fragile 
pellicle of marble, less than 499 inch 
thick, to seal and bind the surface of 
color. Hygroscopic calcium sulphate 
(CaSo,) may first cause a bloom on 
this surface, or it may penetrate so as to 
destroy the mortar in which the pellicle 
is imbedded. The aggregation, and un- 
equally distributed centres of growth of 
its crystals, and the conditions govern- 
ing their distribution, are very obscure. 
Further, in mortars containing fractions 
of magnesia, sulphates of magnesia are 
even more rapidly formed, attended by 
flaking and scaling and a pitted surface, 
attractive to obnoxious soot. The belief 
that saltpetre (KNo;) is the cause of 
efflorescence in fresco is erroneous: 
CaSo,, N. a2S04 10H,O, K.Sog, K,Cos3 are 
the hygroscopic salts commonly causing 
this fatal malady. 

Under such conditions pessimism is 
natural, but these dangers are so uni- 
versally disregarded that there is yet no 
final proof that buon-fresco is inevitably 
doomed. Final proof can only come 
when work done with a full realization 
of these dangers disintegrates. In the 
meantime the last word has not been 
said on modifications to the process, in 
no way altering its essential qualities, 
but imparting greater permanence. 


LIME (Chemistry) 


ILD” lime exists naturally as 
marble, or calcium carbonate. This 
should be calcined over wood only, to 
produce “caustic” lime, or calcium 
oxide. Moisture transforms burnt lime 
exothermically into a “‘putty,” or cal- 
cium hydroxide. 

The putty, Ca (OH), slowly loses 
its combined water, and combines with 
carbonic acid, present in all air, and 
more slowly returns to its original 
state. 


100 CaCos —> 57 CaO + Cos 
56 CaO + 18 HO — 74 Ca (OH): 
74 Ca (OH)2+ 44 Coz: 100 CaCos + 18 H,0_ 


In practice, the combined water 
usually evaporates before more than a | 
fraction of the hydroxide is converted 
into carbonate; the surface, exposed to 
the free access of air, forming a pellicle 
effectively reducing the penetrating ac-_ 
tion of Cos. A pellicle 42 inch thick 
may be formed the first week, but sel- 
dom exceeds 1¥9 inch the first year, the - 
ratio diminishing mathematically. 


(Purity) 


The proper insistence on the purity 
of CaO by analysis is never stressed in 
any manual. Research has made it ‘ 
clear that even small amounts of im- 
purities threaten the life of lime mortars. | 

Impurity figures, though quite in- 
conclusive, indicate three common 
things: the large impurity tolerances in a 
“chemically pure” product, the pres- 
ence of sulphates and sulphides in coal- 
calcined and their absence in wood-burnt 
limes. Two per cent CaSo, would render — 
a rich lime useless for fresco. To insist on 
using wood-burnt CaO will reduce one 
known hazard. Some experts believe 
lime can support 1 per cent sulphate — 
without damage, but such suppositions _ 
are founded on theory, and have not | 
survived tests under continued industrial | 
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pollution. 
(Calcination) 


Experts have shown concern for the | 
many variables involved in the cal- | 
cination process. Results are seldom 
uniform. An under-burnt CaO will not _ 
slake sufficiently, owing to the expul- 
sion of only x quantity of Cos. If over- — 
burnt, the presence of silicas may cause 
an impervious fusion of silicates, re- 
tarding further evolution of Co,. Rich 
limes, subjected to excessive tempera- 
tures, exhibit inferior capabilities to | 
combine with water. . 


(Slaking) 


The prevalent disregard for classical | 
methods is due to commercial expedi- 
ence, laziness, ignorance of the struc- 
ture of Ca(OH)2, or an unscientific 
prejudice against past methods as un- — 
progressive superstition. In vain have _ 
been the precepts of thousands of years; 
in vain all the praise to ancient lime by : 
ancient workers; in vain the submission _ 
of samples exhibiting an unheard-of 
plasticity: one uninspired verdict _ 
only returned from the laboratory: 
Ca(OH). 
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The results of years of this ill-founded 


rejection of tradition and the espousal 
_ of faith in science appear on every hand: 
no more true lime plaster walls, but in 
their stead gypsum without texture, 
making paint mandatory; cracks and 


wall paper or “‘modified Spanish’’ fin- 


; ishes to conceal them: But that the arts 
_ suffer is of immediate regard. 


CaO from the Pyramids, tempered 


_with water, is found usable. Ca(OH), 
found at Knossos exhibits astounding 
_ plasticity. Roman masons were legally 
prosecuted for using Ca(OH). aged 


under three years. These and many 


_ similar examples and the precepts of all 


workers, recorded from early history, 


are uniformly insistent that increased 


_ aging only can improve the qualities 


and 
3 


~Ca(OH),. Millar’s highly convincing 


¢ 


correct the qualifications of 


picture of the continuity of ancient tra- 


dition in nineteenth century Italy, 
exactly as had been described eighteen 


4 


centuries before, and the veneration 
- with which air-slaked CaO, personally 


calcined from statuary, was aged in 
_ vats for at least three generations argues 
_ that this common practice has been the 
secret of Italy’s supremacy in the plas- 


tic crafts to this day, while the rest of 


the world was “‘improving” such work 


_ by the advocacy of ‘“‘fresh’? and hot 


slaked limes, thereby finally compelled 


to abandon the use of unfortified 


The essential similarities of the tra- 


_ dition can be summarized as: a pure 
_ marble lime, properly wood-burnt, air- 
_ slaked for three years at least, and cov- 
_ ered during this time by an impalpably 
_ pulverized marble dust, most carefully 


- selected, washed, and dried. This was 


_ then slowly incorporated with the putty 
and allowed to age at least an equal 
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length of time. 

I have seen lime unintentionally air- 
slaked: a broken barrel of common 
lump lime abandoned for fifty years. 


- The pile, remaining undisturbed, re- 
_ vealed to me the unexaggerated truth. 
_ This incredibly plastic substance, when 
_ worked, had the soft tenacious unctuos- 
ity of a mixture of honey and marrow. 


5 i 


But by good fortune, a sympathetic 
chemist friend of J. D. Batten’s seriously 
examined an ancient lime putty. This 


" interesting research should convince the 


most skeptical of the value of aged lime. 


_ Parenthetically interesting: Batten had 


~ actually to chop out the putty from the 


_ pit. This hard “frozen butter” in a pail 
_ was found, after the vibration of a short 


trolley ride, to have become a very 


liquid cream. The investigation of this 
material confirmed the independently 
developed theory of the plasticity of 
solids, which is that, in true solids, 
plasticity results from the transient 
flow of molecules under mechanical 
disturbance, and when disturbance 
ceases rigidity is restored. 

This investigation confirmed the often 
hinted conviction that more than mere 
retention of water by surface tension, 
compression, and the formation of a 
fragile pellicle of carbonate could ex- 
plain the initial setting powers of even 
bad lime plaster. It revealed that a 
totally new molecular association was 
set up, that each molecule of CaO takes 
up x molecules of water, forming ex- 
tremely complex higher hydrates, both 
crystalline and in colloidal masses, in- 
creasing in complexity in relation to the 
aging. The water, in entering these 
complex crystalline combinations, be- 
comes a true solid. The realization of 
the importance of this is still confined to 
the maternity ward of the laboratory, 
where concentration is focused on the 
commercially more immediate neces- 
sity for some knowledge of the structure 
of hydraulic limes. The serious student 
of plastering can be pleased and slightly 
amused that recent pontifical announce- 
ments from the laboratory confirm for- 
mer practice. For instance: that modern 
limes have been imperfectly calcined 
and cooled by mechanical methods; 
that such limes have been qualified ad- 
versely by their inherent and absorbed 
impurities. Even cements have been 
found to acquire more stability on 
storage. Commercial limes are con- 
fessed useless for fresco by the manu- 
facturers themselves. Finally, the very 
pertinent attention being paid by com- 
mercial hydraulic lime producers to ad- 
ditions of finely pulverized CaCo; 
as an indispensable maturing factor in 
the perfect slaking and eventual setting 
of Ca(OH);. This last is based, we are 
glad to know, on the marked ability 
such material has to evolve Co; 
throughout the mass. Obviously, any 
lime mortar with this virtue enhances 
consolidation beyond mortars depend- 
ent merely on surface hardening. 


Methods 


"THERE are two possible methods for 
slaking rich lump lime. The first is by 
sprinkling and covering with sand. This 
process has too many attendant dangers 
to be attempted. A safer subsidiary 
method is slaking by immersion in 
water. It is necessary by previous tests 


to ascertain the quantity”of water to 
accomplish this, one of the common er- 
rors being the introduction of water 
after slaking has begun. One of the con- 
trols afforded by this method is the 
elutriation of the palpable CaO for 
further reslaking, and the discarding of 
unslakable material. 

By far the finest method is to allow 
the lump lime to be attacked naturally 
by the atmosphere in open pits. I have 
seen a small sample panel from such a 
slaking, exposed to a severe test in a 
damp cellar near coal combustion, re- 
sist destruction, while an identical sam- 
ple from commercial hydrate disinte- 
grated completely. That this proves 
much may be disputed because of the 
antiquity of the air-slaked lime. It 
merely proved that contemporary meth- 
ods are not proof against sulphuric 
emanations combined with moisture. 


Purposes of Aging 


‘THE purposes of aging Ca(OH), are: 
to produce a maximum plasticity, as 
defined in the theory of the plasticity 
of solids, as well as that exemplified by 
sculptors’ clay; to produce tenacity; to 
increase the development of molecular 
changes, involving the complex hy- 
drates, colloids, and their combinations; 
to promote the release of essential ema- 
nations from the aggregate; to produce 
mildness, or lack of causticity. 


Causticity 


CAUSTICITY in lime may have ref- 
erence to the potentialities of CaCos, 
more often refers to CaO, but has most 
bearing in fresco on Ca(OH). It may 
refer to a CaO, of imperfect calcination, 
improvable by controlled slaking; or it 
may refer to well-burnt CaO which 
evolves great heat in slaking and is 
therefore rendered cool and highly 
suitable. It may likewise refer to a 
Ca(OH), of uneven texture, having 
portions over- and under-burnt. In this 
sense it is a “hot” and not a “mild” 
putty. A hot lime continues slaking on 
the wall, and the resulting dessication 
borrows for a long time the vital water 
of crystallization to effect the slaking of 
even microscopic CaO particles. Blis- 
ters and “blows” are the result of con- 
tinued large scale slaking on the wall, 
but microscopic slaking, and the at- 
tendant dessication, is the frescoist’s 
valid objection to commercial hydrates 
— originally designed to avoid ‘“‘blow- 
ing”! 

This dessication becomes evident 
when modern buildings are torn down. 
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Ancient buildings, well built, do not do 
this. But “progress” so permeates the 
contemporary mind that even an article 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica suggests 
that the vicious practice of overnight 
slaking compelled architects to specify 
slaking for as long as two or three 
months, and that this exposure so weak- 
ened the lime by carbonization and de- 
terioration that the superior commercial 
hydrates were developed to eliminate 
these erstwhile hazards. Erstwhile 
hazards they were, but the only dif- 
ference between them and the new is 
that the old could conceivably have 
been made into a solid; the new cannot 
be made even into a plastic. And such 
carbonization as would occur in a 
Ca(OH), within three months would be 
so infinitesimal a fraction of 1 per cent as 
to be the equivalent of some few grains of 
sand, in no way impairing its qualities 
— quite probably its only virtue. 


AGGREGATE 


ALL ADDITIONS to lime putty, 
considered by themselves, let us call 
aggregates, and the total mixture of lime 
and aggregate, let us call mortar. His- 
torically, great variation has marked 
the proportions, quality, and descrip- 
tion of aggregates. But there was al- 
ways agreement on the results these ag- 
gregates were to achieve. The results 
desirable are: to decrease the tendency 
of shrinkage and to increase the tend- 
ency of solidification. That the superla- 
tive Knossos plasters contained no ag- 
gregate simply meant that the putty 
alone could achieve the desired results. 
This incredible fact becomes under- 
standable to those who have had oppor- 
tunity to observe the similar behavior 
of an ancient air-slaked plaster, though 
in the matter of shrinkage, it is some- 
what deficient. The theory has been ad- 
vanced that with further slaking, say 
two hundred years, a sufficient quan- 
tity of carbonate crystallization might 
have been so disposed throughout the 
mass to explain not only its solidity and 
compressive strength, but the evident 
lack of shrinkage. And with its 40 per 
cent carbonates and 51 per cent caustic 
lime, it would be still possible to re-work 
the Knossos mortar (1800 B.C.), with 
the addition of water, and to form, with- 
out additional aggregate, a lime mortar 
richer in lime content than mortars in 
present use. 

Of less academic interest, a low or 
“lean” lime content in common lime 
mortar produces greater hardness in 
inverse ratio to cement mortars. Tests 


have shown a g pound per square foot 
adhesive strength for rich lime mortar 
(3 years immersion slaked, 1:6 sand), 
equalling that of even hydraulic limes 
1:3 mix, and far exceeding (4 pounds) 
hydraulic limes 1:6 mix. 


Washing 


BuT whatever the material, or its 
proportions, the most neglected factor 
is the washing of the aggregate. The 
primary cause for decay in fresco, and 
the easiest to avoid, is the presence of 
decayed animal and vegetable matter 
and the support aggregates usually af- 
ford to deleterious gases in the atmos- 
phere. These can be removed by proper 
washing, but this is seldom done. 
Likewise it is assumed that, if bought 
‘‘washed,” aggregate is clean. It may 
have been washed months before, and, 
lying on the ground until purchase, 
have not only absorbed salts from be- 
neath, but gases from above. 


Drying 

AFTER THOROUGH and recent 
washing, a precaution seldom heeded is 
the careful drying of the aggregate. It is 
evident to every mason that a wet 
trowel poked into lime putty will come 
out clean and that a dry one will come 
out covered. Any moisture in the aggre- 
gate insulates it from contact with lime 
putty. This lack of association prevents 
both the lime and the water of crystal- 
lization from adhesion with its “‘step- 
ping stones” and reduces the growth of 
silicates, released from siliceous aggre- 
gates. Besides, a dry aggregate will re- 
move unsolidificable excesses of water, 
thanks to its hygroscopic character. 


Descriptions 


DIFFERENCES in the qualities of 
sand are important. A soft sand soon 
dissolves if mixed with a hot lime, some- 
times dissolving excessive silicates and 
argilliceous matter, but, even more dis- 
astrous, physically altering the essential 
sharpness of its contours. 

Marble dust (impalpable) owes its 
superiority to its crystalline structure 
identical to lime itself and to the crystals 
of water solidification, and thus con- 
tributing to eventual cohesion with the 
amorphous carbonates. Its hygroscopic 
power and latent Co, content are of 
proven value. 


MORTAR 


A TEMPTATION seldom resisted in 
preparing mortar is the addition of 
water to produce workable plasticity. 


Obviously this cannot be avoided with © 
“hydrate” mortars. But with a lump 
lime mortar not more than six months 
old, this practice is unpardonable. ‘Tem- 
pered mortar exhibits fine cracks in a 
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few days. It has been indicated that dry — 


aggregates tend to remove from circula- 
tion water as such. Therefore, upon such 
removal, suitable mortar is unworkable. 


But the theory of the plasticity of solids” 


indicates that molecular flow is restored 
by disturbance. The more disturbance, 
the more plasticity, and, it follows, the 
less free water the more solidity. The in- 
struments to effect the plasticity are: a 
mallet and plenty of elbow grease. ‘These 
two instruments unfortunately disap- 
peared with the Hawk Boys and the ap- — 
pearance of unions. 


CONCLUSION 


IF EVER a guild of good fresco plas- 
terers were granted arms, it should be 
described thus: 

Azure in chief flexed biceps quar- 
tered, dexter; mallet, sinister; above and 
between double argent waterfall in chev- 
ron: the precautions of thorough wash- 
ing; treble argent vats in base gules: 
the aging of lime for three generations. 

In a later issue, ancient forms and 
modern discoveries for the induration 


of such mortar, before, during, and after — | 


painting will be discussed, as well as an 
exposition of such steps as the writer took 
on a definite job to insure permanence 
in fresco. 


Editor's note: The job referred to ts the re- 
cently completed sertes of frescoes illustrating 
the life of Saint Francis of Assist, in Saint 
Matthew's Church, Washington, D. C. 
(see Frontispiece for detail). 
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~The Guild of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen 
in England 


GEOFFREY WEBB 


IHE GUILD of Catholic Artists and 
Craftsmen, which has just com- 


_ pleted its tenth year, was founded in the 


_ Archdiocese of Westminster in 1929. 
_ The impetus of its origin came from a 


small band of enthusiasts who wished 


for some society to give cohesion to the 
activities of English Catholics engaged 


in the arts, and to afford opportunities 


of social intercourse and the exchange 


of ideas. Among them were painters, 


including Glyn Philpot, R.A., the first 


- president, and F. L. Griggs, R.A., the 


etcher; architects including, L. H. 


_ Shattock from Westminster Cathedral, 


_ T.H.B. Scott and J. O’Hanlon Hughes; 


sculptors of whom Lindsey Clark was 
one; stained glass workers, with John 
Trinick among them, metalworkers and 
representatives of many other arts. His 


Eminence Cardinal Bourne consented 


to be Patron; Bishop Butt, Rector of 
Saint James’s, Spanish Place, gave his 
generous support and accepted office as 
Guild Prelate. Father M. C. D’Arcy, 
S.J., became Chaplain and, as secretary 
Captain Hector Saint Luke, draughts- 


man and author, gave to the movement 
_ its definite form and organization. 


Frank Brangwyn, R.A., Professor 
Tristram, Monsignor Duchemin and 


_ Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., joined as 


members, and more recently Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., and Eric Gill ac- 


cepted invitations to send their work to 


the Exhibitions. 
The Guild’s aims began by being in- 


 clusive rather than concentrated. Its 


title was perhaps a little dubious, with 
its implied differentiation between art- 
ists and craftsmen, inviting speculation 
as to which title belongs to which mem- 
ber, or how an artist can be distin- 


- guished from his fellows anyway, even 


by his clothes. But in the absence of a 
more defined aim, like that which the 


Liturgical Arts Society had the vision to 
foresee, a better title was not forthcom- 
ing, though perhaps the ‘Catholic 


Guild of Arts” might at least have 
avoided the use of the doubtful word 


BSartist.” 


The objects of the Guild as expressed 
in the rules are three. (1) Spiritual fel- 
lowship of the members supplied by the 
Annual Mass, quarterly Spiritual Con- 
ferences, and a Requiem for deceased 
members, with the added object of “‘a 
true Catholic and Christian Spirit in 
British art.” (2) Social intercourse for 
Catholics engaged in the arts. (3) Or- 
ganizing of lectures and of an annual 
Exhibition, when possible, coupled 
with the aim “‘to make known and un- 
derstood the principles of Catholic art 
and the work of Catholic artists and 
craftsmen.” 

On account of varying emphasis in 
the interpretation of the Rules there de- 
veloped two lines of thought which re- 
quired clarifying, if only because of 
their influence on the character of the 
exhibitions. The first two were held in 
private galleries, but from 1934 on- 
wards they were housed (not always 
annually) in Westminster Cathedral 
Hall. The two earlier ones in private 
galleries had admitted examples of any 
art so long as it had been executed by a 
Catholic. Painting predominated and 
most of this was in frames, designed to 
be hung without relation to any definite 
wall surface or altarpiece. Landscapes 
and nature studies were included, and 
architecture, although represented by a 
few plans and photographs, was not 
given its place as the one art to which all 
the others need to be related, when they 
are used in association with public 
worship. 

Some answer, therefore, was de- 
manded to the two questions, whether 
the exhibitions should continue to be 
held primarily for the advantage of the 
members in showing, and possibly sell- 
ing, their work: or whether they should 
present only work applicable to the 
housing and beautifying of Catholic 
worship. To reject the first view — the 
supremacy of the members’ welfare — 
entailed the exclusion of a certain 
amount of work which could not be 
associated with the liturgy. To reject the 
second — the supremacy of the liturgy 


— would lead to a dissipation of energy 
and to the neglect of an urgent appeal, 
obviously needed. A vigorous effort by a 
union of independent designers was long 
overdue, in view of the low standard of | 
architecture in many new churches and 
of most church furniture and decoration. 
A large majority of altars were still being 
supplied by commercial firms whose 
principles were identical with public 
demand; plaster images, wall and glass 
painting, frontals and vestments still de- 
rived mainly from the repositories. Was 
there not enough to justify the Guild’s 
concentration on offering to priests and 
donors some alternatives to the output of 
retail companies? Or should each mem- 
ber’s professional welfare continue to 
absorb most of its energy? 


In 1933 a new movement appeared in 
favor of concentrating the Guild’s ex- 
hibited work on the arts connected with 
the Church and its services. A body of 
ten men containing four of the original 
founders united to form a confraternity 
within the Guild, called the Company of 
Saint Joseph, for the purpose of regular 
study of liturgical rules, rubrics and de- 
crees. They met in a studio every month 
and included two priests who were spe- 
cialized students of these rules, as well as 
architects, a sculptor, painter, metal- 
worker and glass painter. They allied 
themselves to the Benedictines of Prink- 
nash Abbey, going there for an annual 
retreat and accepting their advice on all 
liturgical questions. Partly in conse- 
quence of this movement the first West- 
minster Cathedral Hall Exhibition in 
1934 was limited to works concerned 
with the liturgy. The result, if press 
notices are a reliable indication, was an 
increase in public interest; and since 
then the same purpose has been re- 
tained, though extended to include 
“any work of a religious character.” 

So far the Guild, as a whole, has not 
been able to do very much in bringing 
the work of its members into direct 
touch with intending donors, or pur- 
chasers. Perhaps some method may be 
developed in the future, when peace 
returns. But a solution of the problem 
has already begun in the case of the 
more limited aims of the company of 
Saint Joseph, which has in the last two 
or three years been introduced to a 
wider public through the initiative of 
the Prinknash community, from whom 
the proposal originated. One of the com- 
munity acts as a liaison officer between 
the public and the professional designer, 
sending out a brochure with anonymous 
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illustrations of the members’ work, and 
advising clients on which member to 
employ. When war broke out, this 
method had just begun to work well and 
give interesting results, and had already 
been found definitely useful to priests 
and laymen who want an alternative to 
repository work but do not know where 
to find it. The danger of job-hunting is 
neutralized by the selection of a de- 
signer being in the independent hands 
of a Prinknash Benedictine, who in 
cases of doubt has the additional safe- 
guard of advice from the Abbot and the 
community. But the whole Guild, also, 
has benefited much from the help and 
encouragement of this and other Bene- 
dictine communities. Ramsgate, as well 
as Prinknash and the nuns of Stanboro, 
send regularly to the exhibitions; so do 
the Ditchling group of laymen. 


Unfortunately the Guild has never 
had sufficient funds to produce a maga- 
zine of its own. This would do much to 
retain the interest of those members who 
cannot exhibit. Perhaps this vital neces- 
sity might be supplied by LirurGIcAL 
Arts, if it could afford to publish occa- 
sional paragraphs about the Guild. 
The advantage to English workers in 
such a widening of their experience is 
too obvious to need enlarging; and the 
introduction of the quarterly to a larger 
British public sounds too good not to be 
true. The war has now scattered many 
of our members, and Guild activities are 
reduced to a condition of hibernation. 
If this period can be turned into one of 
incubation for forming new alliances 
and new ventures, peacetime may find 
the Guild ready to flower into a new and 
more vigorous vitality. 


. 


“Quod Ore Canto”’ 


The Reverend PETER Moran, C.S.P. 


HE FOURTEEN SERMONS 

preached during the Second Ple- 
nary Council of Baltimore were pub- 
lished in 1866 by Kelly and Piet of that 
city. Liturgy was not a topic; truths more 
fundamental occupied the Cathedral 
pulpit. Nor is there any mention of 
liturgical matters in the Council’s Pas- 
toral Letter. There were more urgent 
needs in that day. Not that the need of 
reform in music was not urgent enough, 
as will appear from the Cathedral’s own 
programme, which was a spectacular 
sample of choir performances generally. 
The gallery was the stage for musical 
gymnastics on parochial or diocesan 
occasions. 

The introduction to the Sermons lists 
the prelates attending, as if theywere 
not the American Hierarchy, but dele- 
gates from foreign countries: ‘‘Ameri- 
cans 16, French 12, Irish g, Spanish 3, 
Flemish 2, German 2, Austrian 1, Swiss 
1.” One of the Spaniards was José 
Sadoc Alemany of San Francisco; the 
lone Swiss was “Bishop Henni of Mil- 
wauki.” 

The press notices of the time con- 
cerned themselves not with excerpts 
from sermons, but with the pageantry 
and music of the Cathedral. Their de- 
scriptions abound in superlatives. The 
“magnificence of the music. and the 


gorgeousness of gold vesture” was an 
easy and frequent phrase. The reporters 
dug up ancient history to illuminate 
their verbal illustrations: the Cata- 
combs, the Crusades, and even Attila 
were resurrected for background. The 
wonder is that with ‘“‘classic music,” 
during the Sundays at the Cathedral, 
reéchoing in the Council’s ears, there 


_ was courage left to bridle Church music 


at all. One does not look a guest-horse 
in the mouth. It might look like a rap at 
primatial Baltimore and its Metropoli- 
tan. It is interesting now to compare the 
Council’s legislation on music with the 
Cathedral choir’s performance on the 
opening and closing Sunday of the Sec- 
ond Council. Because the Baltimore 
Gazette and Catholic Mirror, being local, 
might be considered over-enthusiastic 
(as they were), testimony is taken from 
the New York Herald, October 8, 1866: 


On the entrance of the procession to the Ca- 
thedral the Choir played a march. Altogether 
the coup d’oiel [sic] was very imposing. The 
musical department was of the highest order, 
embracing between eighty and ninety of the 
most eminent vocalists and instrumentalists of 
the City. Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Gegan, was performed in a 
manner that must have realized the concep- 
tion of the great composer himself. The Kyrie 
was remarkable for fulness and was exceedingly 
effective. The effect of the Gloria which opened 
with brass band and drum accompaniment, 


was very fine and in contrast to the Kyrie. . . 
Qui Tollis was beautifully executed by alto, 
tenor and base. Quoniam Tu Solus, Quartette, 
was light and graceful. The fugue Cum Sancto 
Spiritu, one of the most difficult ever written, was 
rendered with a power, precision, and thorough 
conception of great compass and meaning; all 
the voices displaying wonderful flexibility, and 
the accentuation being finely marked. The 
Credo commenced with instrumentation: the 
Et Incarnatus Est the gem of gems in musical 
composition was sung with much pathos, and 


riveted the attention of the immense congrega- 


tion; Et Resurrexit was rendered with still in- 
creased force. The Offertory was one of the most 
effective, vocally and instrumentally, we have 
ever heard. The Sanctus seemed, if possible, to 


excel any other portion; the Benedicius was 


charmingly executed; the Agnus Dei with gor- 
geous effect of wind and string instruments, 
were rendered with telling effect. The Dona 
Nobis was executed in a manner that must be 
heard to be appreciated, formed worthily the 
finale of Mozart’s great composition. 


The Catholic Mirror rejoicing also in 
“executions” reveals that the imposing 
procession entered the Cathedral to the 
tempo of “‘the Grand March from Tann- 
hauser, by Wagner, which the Choir 
gave with thrilling effect.” The over- 
ture to that opera might have been more 
appropriate, wherein the siren voices of 
alluring orchestration are silenced by 
the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Chorus,” suggesting a 
parable to the Council that romantic 
music must be outlawed by diapason 
masses of Gregorian Chant. In later 
times the favorite theme for prelate feet 
at great ecclesiastical functions was the 
“March of the Priests” from pagan 
Aida! 


BETWEEN the Scylla and Charybdis 
of its first and last Sunday, the Council 
moved in uneasy waters. The prelates 
must have anticipated that the finale 
would be a musical knockout. It was. 
The President of the United States and 
the Mayor of Washington were there in 
seats of vantage to hear and see. Again 


the Herald correspondent, on October — 


21, telegraphed his delight: 
Archbishop Odin of New Orleans celebrated 


Mass, the music selected for the occasion being _ 


Hummel’s Mass No. 2. It is not too much to 


say that probably no composition of sacred 


music has ever been executed with such thrill- 
ing effect on this Continent, and by a Choir 
too that numbers no professionals. The Presi- 
dent and party seemed to be particularly 


struck with the music, especially with the 
Alma Virgo solo, in which the soprano voice of 
the singer displayed wonderful sweetness, 


power and flexibility. The musical department 


of the Council has certainly been on a scale _ 


commensurate with the occasion. 


The members of the Council, divided ; 
by nativity (noted above) and preju- _ 
diced by national taste, which is always — 
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evident in art, must have been conscious 
that though adorned with the variety 
which genius bestows, the Church has 
truly one song in her heart — plane 
chant. Yet they steered away from a 
declaration in its favor as the proper 
music of the mass. The Committee on 
Worship composed a decree of safe 
scale: “That all things may be done in 
an orderly way, and the solemn rites of 
_ the Church be preserved in their in- 
_ tegrity, we admonish the pastors of 
_ churches to watch carefully, and to 
_ eliminate the abuses which have crept 
into ecclesiastical singing in this Coun- 
_ try. Let them, therefore, take care that 
- music shall serve the most holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass and other Divine services, 
_rather than that Divine Worship be 
made the servant of music” (De Culto 
* Divino, 361). That was all. In the phrase 
of our time, the prelates “‘passed the 
_ buck” to the priests, who knew full well 
_ that while the pastor ruled the parish, 
_ the choir governed the gallery. 
_ With vespers relegated to the darkness 
_ of neglect in this generation of perpetual 
- novenas and “miraculous” devotions, 
the admonitions of the Council seem as 
far off as the lamentations of Jeremias. 
_ While attendance at vespers was not of 
_ obligation, the Council decreed that the 
hallowed “Hour” should not be sung to 
abbreviated text. (Only the ancients 
now recall the hodge-podge ‘Musical 
Vespers” of Victorian days.) It must 
have been disappointing to the advo- 
_ cates of correct music at mass that only 
_ for vespers was Gregorian chant given 
, official recognition: 


X- 


_ We wish and decree that so far as may be pos- 
sible, the whole of Vespers shall be sung in all 
churches on Sundays and Holy days according 
to the custom of the Church in Rome. Vespers 
are never to be omitted for the sake of other de- 
votional exercises. The solemn worship of the 
_ Church approved by the Popes and estab- 
lished for centuries, is to be held more pleasing 
to God. . . . (De Vesperis, 379.) 
Moreover we think it highly desirable to ex- 
plain and to practice the rudiments of Gre- 
 gorian Chant in our parochial schools. Thus 
_ there will be a steady increase of competent 
singers of the psalms, and in a little while, at 
least the majority of our people will learn to 
sing Vespers and like services with the officiat- 
ing clergy and the choir, as was the custom of 
_ the primitive Church, and is still the custom in 
various places. In this way all will be edified, 
in keeping with the words of Saint Paul: 
_ “Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual canticles.” (De Vesperis, 380.) 


_ AN EFFORT was made in New York 
to improve church music even before 
the Council convened at Baltimore. Its 
beginning was humble but sincere, a 


sincerity which in spite of first failure 
and later difficulties advanced Grego- 
rian chant to ultimate success. That suc- 
cess was recognized not only along the 
Atlantic coast, but in the Middle West, 
and as far as the Pacific. At the death of 
Father Hecker, in December, 1888, the 
Chicago Tribune and the San Francisco 
Monitor gave credit to his interest in 
liturgical music. And in May, 1900, at 
the death of Father Young, the press 
paid tribute to his pioneer activity for 
the restoration of Gregorian chant. The 
movement began in the Church of Saint 
Paul the Apostle; a memoir tells the 
story: “For several years it was found 
impracticable to sing Vespers according 
to the rite; no antiphons were chanted, 
no commemorations made, the psalms 
generally being the Common of the 
Sunday with the Laudate Dominum in 
place of the Jn Exitu. About 1862 a futile 
effort to train a few boys to chant the 
antiphons was made, but soon aban- 
doned. Six years later a sanctuary organ 
was installed and the effort repeated. 
This time it was successful and the Ves- 
pers chanted according to the rite — 
so far as the words were concerned [says the 
scrupulous historian] the antiphons 
and commemorations being sung in the 
sanctuary by the students of the com- 
munity, and the psalms chanted alter- 
nately by the mixed choir in the gallery. 
“Two years later there came the deter- 
mination to make the Mass and Vespers 
completely Gregorian, when Father 
Hecker appointed Father Young prefect 
of music. Six German professional sing- 
ers were engaged to sing the Proper; 
three part Masses for men’s voices were 
sung for the Ordinary. Father Young 
advertised for singing boys and soon 
had a class under instruction. In 1871, 
twelve boys joined the adult singers in 
the performance of the entire Gregorian 
services during Holy Week. The Chant 
used was the Montreal Edition which 
had already been introduced in the 
provincial seminary at Troy — which 
was retained in after years in preference 
to the edition revised under Pius IX and 
printed at Ratisbone.” 

In May, 1871, Mr Edmund G. Hur- 
ley became organist and choirmaster of 
Saint Paul’s. Born in England of Irish 
parents he studied under the famous 
Dr Wylde at the London Academy of 
Music, and came in 1868 to New York 
where for two years he was organist at 
Saint Brigid’s Church. Its choir was like 
others in the United States. To it is 
credited the distinction of singing for the 
first time in this City Gounod’s Messe 


Solonelle (Saint Cecilia). Mr. Hurley sent 
to Paris for the orchestral parts. I heard 
that same mass sung in 1901 by the too- 
ambitious choir of a little church in 
Calaveras County, California. A wheezy 
melodeon furnished the accompani- 
ment! 

Under Mr Hurley’s leadership the 
choir became a permanent organization 
with the approval of Archbishop Mc- 
Closkey; probationers were solemnly 
professed, as in a sodality, and vested 
with cassock and surplice. With the good 
will of Saint Paul and under the patron- 
age of the Blessed Virgin, Saint Cecilia, 
and Saint Gregory the Great, the choir 
launched bravely on its career, taking 
as motto: Quod ore canto in corde credo. 

All was not good will in the parish: a 
faction favored the gallery, as the mixed 
choir favored themselves by holding the 
fort — though officially disbanded. Ac- 
tually and metaphorically, they looked 
down on the chancel choristers, await- 
ing a Sunday when the surpliced singers 
would blow up. The sitdown protest 
ended at a general choral agape when 
the gallery was toasted into retirement, 
though not into oblivion. It is well to re- 
member the worth of other days and 
the generous services of parish volunteer 
choirs. A tribute to Saint Paul’s Choir, 
written in Honolulu by an ‘“‘Old Parish- 
ioner” in October, 1884, may be ex- 
tended to all church choirs: “The gal- 
lery choir was a voluntary one, supplied 
from the congregation in which conse- 
quently the people took a warm, per- 
sonal interest. ‘Their performances were 
not sharply criticized, their mistakes 
quickly forgotten, and their merits per- 
haps overpraised.” 


‘THE INTRODUCTION of plane 
chant at Saint Paul’s was not by any 
means easy sailing. There was no paro- 
chial school to draw from until 1886. It 
meant much work for the choirmaster 
and many lessons for the scholars. Under 
his guidance the number of junior 
choristers was increased, and a class of 
senior choristers formed for young men 
of the parish. Two regular classes were 
given to each in the week, besides a re- 
hearsal proper of the services for the 
following Sunday. The course of in- 
struction consisted of lessons in the prin- 
ciples of Gregorian chant and of modern 
music (used for motet after the proper, 
for the offertory, and for processionals 
and recessionals) besides the drill of 
vocal exercises. 

The Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X was 
issued on the feast of Saint Cecilia, 1903. 


[48] 


From it a brief quotation suffices here: 
“The Gregorian chant has always been 
regarded as the supreme model for 
sacred music. . . . The ancient tradi- 
tional Gregorian chant must, therefore, 
be largely restored to the function of 
public worship, and everybody must 
take it for certain that an ecclesiastical 
function loses nothing of its solemnity 
when it is accompanied by no other 
music. . . . Special efforts are to be 
made to restore the use of Gregorian 
chant.” The same Pontiff conferred 
upon Mr Hurley the Order of Saint 
Gregory for his outstanding achieve- 
ment in maintaining for many years a 
high standard of church music. Previous 
approval had been bestowed during the 
reign of Pope Leo XIII, when the first 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States 
(Archbishop Satolli) sent a letter of 
commendation. 

A later Apostolic Delegate, Arch- 
bishop Falconio, was far from satisfied 
with the “‘special efforts” of the United 
States: “After this formal declaration 
(Motu Proprio) issued about two years 
ago, what would one be led to think of 
some pastors who have not, as yet, made 
a single move towards the desired re- 
form? . . . What is the cause of this 
neglect? . . . Itissaid that it is difficult 
to follow out our Holy Father’s in- 
structions.” 

In 1907 Mr Hurley published his 
manual, Gregorian Chant — for the Teacher, 
the Choir, and the School (O. Shirmer, New 
York, 1907). A line from the modest pref- 
ace describes it: ‘“The present little work 
is published in the hope that it will 
remove some, at least, of the difficulties 
which beset the pastor or choirmaster 
who is anxious but unable to carry out 
the instructions of the Holy Father.” 

Congregational singing was well es- 
tablished before Gregorian chant. took 
possession of Saint Paul’s. Another 
memoir of 1882 tells of pioneer days: 
“The musical talent of the congrega- 
tion, if not of the highest order, was 
praiseworthy. Congregational singing 
had its place in some services and was 
often excellent and impressive. To the 
late Thomas Wallace and more particu- 
larly to Father Young we owe it that 
generation after generation has been 
trained in singing and the tradition is 
permanent.” In time singing by the 
people became fairly popular through- 
out the country. 

The earliest hymn book published by 
Father Young that I can find (sixth edi- 
tion) bears the imprimatur of Archbishop 
Hughes, and was printed in 1863. In it 


is a melody to Father Faber’s evening 
hymn, “Savior Bless Us ’Ere We Go,” 
composed by Mr Wallace. Any amateur 
will decide that it is finer musicianship 
than the sentimental sugar of “Good 
Night, Sweet Jesus’? which has become 
an extra-liturgical ‘Au revoir’ in so 
many churches. 

Father Young’s Catholic Hymns and 
Canticles (120 set to music) contains 
eight melodies borrowed from the 
Parisian Vesperal, several English, French, 
and German airs, and one Russian. The 
Catholicity of its music is found also in 
choice of texts. Here, for the first time, 
is found Father Walworth’s translation 
from the German of “Holy God, We 
Praise Thy Name,” which has become 
universal in this country. In 1884 Father 
Young published a larger collection of 
his own compositions containing in- 
structions for congregational singing. It 
never reached outside popularity. Few 
of his hymns equalled Mr Hurley’s com- 
positions in musical excellence. The 
condition of church music in a past gen- 
eration is told in an article which ap- 
peared in the Catholic World (May, 
1900): 


Thirty or more years ago we of the United 
States were but beginners in musical matters, 
the standard of taste and judgment had not 
been created or developed, and in the choice 
and presentation of Catholic church music es- 
pecially we contented ourselves with an imi- 
tation and poor rendition of what was in- 
tended for circumstances wholly different 
from our own, or with productions inferior in 
themselves, the compositions sometimes of non- 
Catholics who neither knew nor cared for the 
true place and function of music in our wor- 
ship. The condition of things, ruled as it often 
was by some incompetent autocrat in the choir- 
gallery, can only be summed up by that much- 
abused word “dreadful” —a_ dreadfulness 
which ranged from the ludicrous to torture — 
repetitions, mutilations, inappropriate selec- 
tions, secular adaptations, and voluntaries 
suited neither to the church, to her office, to 
the season, nor to the singers’ capacity. There 
was, moreover, wide-spread ignorance, in- 
difference, and disregard of the traditions and 
of the positive injunctions of the church; but 
the time had come for improvement. A leader 
appeared in the person of Father Young. He 
stood forth as the advocate and champion of 
the church’s own incomparable music, the 
Gregorian or Plain chant; he set forth the true 
place of music in divine worship, he recalled 
the glorious traditions of the past, and demon- 
strated the feasibility of their return by success- 
fully establishing and maintaining Saint 
Paul’s choir, composed of men and boys, who 
assist in cassock and surplice and contribute 
their part to the full rendition of the proper 
liturgical services. But this was far from all of 
his work; by trenchant articles in this magazine 
and in other publications he vindicated the 
claims of the chant to recognition and adop- 
tion on the ground of its being a highly elabo- 
rated, scientific, and complete system of music: 
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he demonstrated its eminent capacity to give 
fullest expression to every becoming religious 
sentiment, and emphasized the undeviating 
and insistent sanction of the church authori- 
ties, and the unique place the chant holds as © 
THE music of the church. He interested others 
in the cause, established a Gregorian society, 
lectured in seminaries and convents, and 
maintained correspondence and controversy 
both here and abroad. Equally eloquent was 
his advocacy and practical his action in re- 
storing Congregational Singing to its place as 
a recognized feature of public worship. To few 
men is it given [so] to realize their ideals, or to 
attain the full success of their aims. . . . j 
Long before the Motu Proprio of Pius 
X, the Bishops endeavored to correct 
musical abuses in this country. Diocesan 
instructions were issued from time ‘a 
time, based on the decrees of the Third ‘ 
Council of Baltimore (1884), but gallery” 
choirs continued merrily in their florid 
mode above the heads of the long-suffer-_ 
ing congregations. Solos were bribes for 
volunteer singers, Masses abounded in 
subdivisions for vocal vanity. And the 
end is not in sight. It is not a far yester- 
day since an up-state choir published 
locally its programme for “Solemn High 
Mass.” It was reminiscent of half a 
century ago, like a souvenir of Chicago’s 
first World’s Fair. The Credo was di- 
vided like the Christmas turkey: ‘‘So- 
prano solo— ET ITERUM, by Mrs 
Daniel Deegan. Baritone solo — SUB 
PONTIO PILATO, by Mr Dan Mc- 
Grew [fictitious names].”” How Dan 
sobbed his Sub Pilato would bring smiles — 
to the ears of any schola cantorum! 
This lengthy record of olden days ends ~ 
with the admonition of the Third Coun- | 
cil of Baltimore (De Musica Sacra, 1 ¢ 


115): 
In the celebration of sacred rites, and espe- 
cially in the solemn offering of the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, from Apostolic days to our 
own, the Church has made use of musical — 
melody to turn the affections of men towards 
God the more effectually, and to worship Him 
the more magnificently. For, as Saint John © 
Chrysostom remarks: ‘Nothing equals melodi- 
ous song and harmoniously composed Divine 
Canticles in raising up the soul, giving it — 
wings, as it were, in freeing it from earth, in — 
loosing it from the bonds of the flesh, in stirring 
it with love of wisdom; and in perfecting it so_ 
that it is able to smile at all things which per- 
tain to this life.” { 
These benefits, however, flow only from that | 
music which serves religion with the utmost 
fidelity and is wholly in keeping with the 
sanctity of what it accompanies. The Church 
approves such music; has employed it from the 
beginning; and commands as well as exhorts . 
that it alone be used in sacred services, but _ 
has also detested and proscribed as unworthy — 
of God and conducive to the ruin of souls — 
profane harmonies and soft intonations by 
which minds are called away from contempla- 
tion of divine things and are vehemently drawn $ 


to dwell on the allurements of the world. 
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CARVED WALNUT STATUETTE OF FIGURE IN MONK’S ROBES. FRENCH FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


(Courtesy of International Studio Art Corporation) 
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MURAL BY MICAELA MARTINEZ ILLUSTRATING THE FRAN- 
CISCAN FAMILY IN THE FRANCISCAN LIBRARY, SAN FRANCISCO 


SILVER AND EBONY CROZIER EXECUTED BY 
DEVROYE FRERES, BRUSSELS. BRONZE TAB- 
ERNACLE FOR CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME DE 
LA TRINITE, BLOIS, FRANCE. DESIGNED BY 
J. ROUVIERE. EXECUTED BY CHERET 
AND LINOSSIER, PARIS. MONSTRANCE 
(LEFT) DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY JAN- 
ELOY BROM AND LEO BROM. MONSTRANCE 
(RIGHT) FOR CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME DE 
LA TRINITE, BLOIS, FRANCE, AND (BELOW) 
CRUCIFIX AND CANDLESTICKS FOR THE SAME 
CHURCH. DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY JEAN 
PUIFORCAT, PARIS 
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(ABOVE) INTERIOR OF CHURCH OF SAINT PETER THE APOSTLE AT GORLESTON-ON-THE-SEA, NORFOLK, 

ENGLAND. ERIC GILL AND H. EDMUND FARRELL, ARCHITECTS. (BELOW, LEFT) SIMPLICITY IS THE KEY- 

NOTE OF THIS PLAN. SEE LETTER BY ERIC GILL ON PAGE 58. ALTERATION OF SANCTUARY IN SACRED 

HEART CHURCH, ROBBINSDALE, MINNESOTA. ALTAR, DOSSAL, TESTER, ANTEPENDIUM AND TABER- 

NACLE VEIL DESIGNED BY A. C. CHAPMAN AND MADE BY A MEMBER OF THE PARISH. IT IS PLANNED 
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Music at Low Mass 


BECKET GIBBS 


i URING LOW MASS, motets 


may be sung and the organ 


played according to the rubrics, but the 


music must cease at the times when the 


_ celebrant prays in a loud voice. Music 
_may be heard at the following times: 
during the priest’s preparation and 
thanksgiving; from the offertory to 
_ the preface; from the Sanctus to the Pater- 
_ noster, and from the Agnus Dei to the 


Se 


postcommunion. During the commun- 


ion of the people, however, the music 


| must stop for the recitation of the 
_ Confiteor and the Ecce Agnus Dei.” 


It would be interesting to learn defi- 


_ nitely when the low mass first came into 


general use. 


The Greek Orthodox 
Church (which justly prides itself on 


- its strict adherence to the “Sacred Tra- 
dition” and, seemingly, finds it ade- 
_ quate) has never instituted it. There 


in accord with himself.’ 


can be no doubt that the ever-increasing 
‘number of Catholics necessitated a suc- 
cession of low masses on feast days, but 
when did this begin? Many theories 
have been advanced, and they conflict. 
It may be that here is another case of 
the truth of what a famous author once 
said: ‘‘When critics disagree, the artist is 
That the 


_ “high” mass is the norm has been well 
established; there is no such thing as an 
altar missal without music. 


It would seem that the term “‘high” 


- originally meant “‘chief”’; so the princi- 


_ pal mass of the day was the sung mass 
- after terce, which concluded the masses 


for the day, save in lent, when the high 


_ mass was sung after nones — somewhat 
anticipated, of course. But, in England, 


for instance, “high” mass now means, 


- not only the principal mass, but a sung 

_ mass with deacon and subdeacon. From 
_ which doubtless came the term, “‘solemn 
_ high” mass, which is used in this coun- 


try. Ecclesiastical terminology is ofttimes 


as confusing as musical, which, origi- 
‘nally, was in Italian (that is, from the 


birth of modern music, about 1600). 
That has long since been abandoned 


in Germany and France, but the Eng- 


_ lish-speaking countries have never suc- 


} 


ceeded in translating these Italian 
terms into the vernacular. True, such 


men as MacDowell, Cadman, Grainger 
and Scott made a try at it, but it cannot 
be said to have “‘caught on” with the 
majority of musicians — and one won- 
ders why. If the Germans and French 
find it more than adequate, what is 
there to prevent us from following suit? 
But this remark is merely by the way, 
though not, perhaps, out of the way. 

The missa recitata is, happily, becom- 
ing popular with those congregations 
who desire to assist vocally at mass, rather 
then permit the server to do this for 
them, but the following remarks apply 
to music at ‘‘low” mass, as that term is 
generally understood. Directions were 
issued in Rome on the feast of Candle- 
mas, 1912 (the Motu Proprio of Pius X is 
dated feast of Saint Cecilia, 1903). 

The whole matter is very simple, al- 
though one rarely hears it interpreted 
as it is so plainly set forth. It will be 
noted that it is left to the organist to 
decide whether the music at low mass 
shall be organ or vocal. Some few min- 
utes before the time set for the mass, it 
would perhaps be well to play some- 
thing appropriate (while the priest is 
making his preparation) and to continue 
until he approaches the altar, the ring 
of the sacristy bell denoting his ap- 
proach thither. After he has spread the 
corporal and assembled the sacred ves- 
sels (as well as opening the missal), he 
descends to the foot of the predella and 
begins the prayers, as prescribed. It is 
at this point that the organist should 
cease to play, as the psalm Confiteor and 
its succeeding prayers are said aloud 
and it will be noted that, when the 
priest begins to pray aloud, the music 
must cease. If the organist can rely upon 
his singers being very punctual, or the 
people themselves being well prepared, 
there would seem to be no reason why a 
[congregational] motet might not be 
sung at the outset. In fact this has been 
more than once suggested by those who 
care for these things. But the directions 
cannot be misinterpreted, especially if 
the spirit of the law is appreciated more 
than the bare letter. An artistic correla- 
tion of the selected music with the mass 
is necessary, if the faithful are to be edi- 
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fied rather than merely distracted. It 
should always be a real aid to devotion 
and not a mere musical performance. 

From now until the offertory the or- 
gan and voices are to be silent, as all is 
said aloud. At the offertory (after the 
response to the Dominus Vobiscum) vocal, 
or instrumental music may be begun 
and continue until the end of the last 
secret. Then the priest says aloud fer 
omnia saecula saeculorum. ‘The following 
dialogue, preface and Sanctus are said 
aloud — no music; at the end of these, 
music may be continued during the 
canon of the mass, right through both 
consecrations until the end of the canon 
and Paternoster. Again should the music 
cease. At the end of the Paternoster it 
may continue until the Agnus Dez. This 
passage must needs be extremely short, 
so that a small “miniature” would be 
in good taste, for it must be recognised 
and freely admitted that exquisite 
taste is needed for this very delicate 
task of providing music at low mass. 
Instrumental music of a very subjective 
nature is here suggested and, inasmuch 
as Gregorian Music has been described 
as a ‘‘series of cadences,”’ a characteris- 
tic cadence, modally harmonised, would 
seem to be the best for this very brief 
respite from silence. If there be no com- 
municants, music may continue from 
the Agnus Dei until the postcommunion, 
as directed. But, if there be communi- 
cants, the music must stop, while the 
server recites the Conjfiteor and the priest 
gives absolution and then recites the 
Ecce Agnus Det (of Saint John the Bap- 
tist) and the Domine, non sum dignus (the 
threefold prayer of the centurion). 

During the communion of the people 
the music may continue. Of course at 
the conclusion of mass and while the 
priest makes his thanksgiving, an appro- 
priate postlude, either vocal or instru- 
mental, would be in good taste; in- 
deed, such is prescribed. 


Now comes the question: ‘‘What 
music is recommended?” In the first 
place, all vocal music should be in 
Latin and be addressed to the three 
Persons of the Most Holy Trinity, save 
on feasts of Our Lady, when an Ave 
Maria is prescribed, which should be 
sung between the offertory and preface. 
During the canon of the mass a motet 
in honor of the Blessed Sacrament 
would seem to be in place, but “during 
private masses and functions that are 
not strictly liturgical [such as triduums, 
novenas, etc.] singing in the vernacular 
is allowed, provided that words and 
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music have received proper authoriza- 
tion.” 

It will be noted that such music does 
not prolong the mass a single moment, 
but exactly fits in with all that the cele- 
brant must say. He must never be kept 
waiting, while the opportunity for the 
choir to do their best is afforded at the 
beginning and end of the mass. 

From the above it will easily be recog- 
nised that what we have been accus- 
tomed from our “youth up until now” 
(as the royal Psalmist once said) is in 
all respects totally different from this 
programme, which was so clearly de- 
fined in 1912. 

Those who have read the archdioce- 
san regulations of Portland, Oregon, 
which have recently been promulgated, 
will find more than a solution of this 
“problem,” which should not be per- 


mitted to become a “problem,” for. 


the directions are so plainly given that 
no one need misunderstand them. It 
needs only a receptive mind and intelli- 
gence to consummate such a programme 


and that, without detracting attention 
from the mass to the music. 

This may all have been clumsily ex- 
plained, but it will, it is hoped, suffice. 
Solos, of course, are entirely “‘out of the 
picture.”” Showy organ music should be 
avoided and, while there can be no ob- 
jection to objective music during the 
preparation and thanksgiving of the 
priest, all other musics might well be 
subjective. Improvising, with the ac- 
tion of the mass in mind, is all right, 
provided it be not chromatic and full of 
meaningless modulations, nor reminis- 
cent of the theatre. 

There are many dioceses where a 
low mass with music would seem to be 
the rule rather than the exception, so 
that it is strongly urged that a set pro- 
gramme be perfected, so that no “sur- 
prises” may distract the people. Per- 
haps some one might care to issue a 
brochure on liturgical-musical aesthetics, 
without too much theory, for since 1903 
we have been deluged with theories 
galore, but little attention to practice. 


Impressions of an Idea 


MaAryKAY JONES 


S MUCH AS I would like to ex- 
press my impressions of the litur- 

gical revival, I know hardly anything, 
so can write hardly anything, about it 
and hardly know how to begin. For this 
reason I feel that I don’t run the risk 
of being classified as a pedantic purist. 
Naturally I live my life through the 
liturgy. As I know it, it is the life of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the central 
thought of present day Catholicity. In 
fact, my philosophy of life is governed 
by the liturgy; my view of the world is 
unconsciously associated with the lit- 
urgy; and all my ideas, religious, intel- 
lectual, political, and social, are based 
on convictions based on my study of it. 
I see that to-day we are witnessing a 
reform of corporate worship that is 
called the liturgical movement; putting 
it practically, I could say it is a move- 
ment for the restoration of the Liturgy 
of the Church, and for the furtherance 
of the arts which house and demon- 
strate the liturgy. The trend is toward 
simplicity, therefore, toward God. Some 
artists say good art is simple art, and if 
this is true, we need a sense of balance 


and proportion and moderation to 
counteract the artistic abominations of 
all sorts that characterize the age. 

‘Liturgical arts’? covers a wide range 
of artistic activity; and the artist, to 
produce works that are worthy of God, 
must first be deeply imbued with his 
own dignity as a member of that Body 
of which Christ is the Head. The new 
renaissance of art in general, as I have 
observed, hints of a modern art, but 
much less severe and angular than as we 
know it. Unlike the art techniques de- 
veloped during the Renaissance, the 
lavishness and unnecessary frippery is 
shunned. 

The most outstanding artistic activity 
in recent years has been that which 
affected the architecture of churches. 
Everything in the church, its construc- 
tion, its furnishings, its sacred orna- 
ments, vestments, and vessels, and its 
stained glass windows, should express 
the beauty of worship just as much as 
the ceremonies, the chant, and the 
prayers of the faithful express it. For a 
church building is primarily an integral 
setting for the performance of the Lit- 


urgy. Our churches should reflect the 
intelligence, the culture, and the glori- : 
ous traditions of the Roman Catholic 
Church, drawing for inspiration upon — 
the wealth of material handed down 
throughout the centuries of her nn . 
existence. ; 
For the sake of economy, permanence, 
and beauty, elaborate details and mean- . 
ingless customary styles are eliminated 
in the churches and chapels of to-day. , 
Here at Saint Mary-of-the-Woods four 
chapels strike the keynote of simplicity. 
Our frequent visits are evidence: we 
students at the college are thoroughly 
inspired, for we feel a closeness of God, _ 
since there is no deep intricacy to the 
temples and tabernacles through which 
to penetrate in order to speak freely. 
When I enter a big church, the mass of 
decoration about the altar is confusing, — 
in that I must peer through all this de- 
tail in order to visualize Christ in the 
tabernacle. When I enter our little 
Guérin Hall Chapel, only a veil covers _ 
the tabernacle, and even though I can- 
not see behind it, and I know something ~ 
is kept from me, I realize that Christ is _ 
present. There is no mystification to the 
altar; the atmosphere harmonizes with — 
the liturgical spirit, and because of this _ 
I worship with greater ease in the com- — 
pany of God, and by a more personal 
love of Him. 
Obviously our major interest lies in _ 
the altar. Though the architect is bound _ 
to construct his altar with certain fea- 
tures prescribed by law, he is free to 
elaborate on these features with any 
style of decoration he may choose. The 
tendency has leaned to plain and fit- — 
tingly proper altars, as I have referred _ 
to in speaking of our small college 
chapels. The altar of our modern litur- — 
gical movement is not new, as public © 
opinion has it, for, as an example, the © 
papal altar in the Vatican Basilica is — 
one of the most plain and most fittingly — 
proper in all Christendom. 


I HAVE been influenced by the theme | 
which is new to this generation, but the - 
ideas are those that the Roman Catholic — 
Church has fostered throughout the 
ages. Fortunately the liturgical move- 
ment is introducing many, among — 
whom I am one, to the forgotten book _ 
of the centuries, the missal. For my part, _ 
this liturgical practice has increased not _ 
only the fervor but the amount of 
prayer. 4 

I know now that there is nothing 
mysterious about the liturgy, because 
our Roman rite is so largely centered 
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about the Mass. When I began using 
my missal, I realized more deeply the 
meaning of the sacrifice of which I am 
a part, the social sacrifice which unites 
me divinely with all other members of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. This em- 
phasizes the idea that all that is truly 
Catholic — and what is more Catholic 
than the Mass? — is truly beautiful and 
divine. 

Before Mr. Lavanoux lectured at 
aint Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
stained glass windows meant not much 
More to me than an added attraction 
characteristic of all Churches; the pur- 
pose — to depict an event in the history 
of the church, and to serve as memorials 
to the deceased (this last, of course, with 
all due reverence). I had never con- 
sidered the involved process that so skill- 
fully applies elements of architecture 
and design as well as art. Looking at the 
world with a sort of photographic eye 
I had never fully appreciated the 
stained glass window. Neither did I 
realize that it was still a window, though 
‘a glorified one, an opening to let in the 
light, not the common white light of 
everyday, but a light dyed by colors 
suggestive of eternity’s rainbow, sugges- 
tive, too, of the virtues and ideals those 
colors symbolize, hope and purity, joy 
and sorrow — those colors the Church 
uses in her liturgy to find symbolic ex- 
pression. 

This is indeed the sad truth. Now I 
know that the modern window conveys 
spiritual qualities by symbolism rather 
than by realism, that it is not funda- 
mentally a question of style, but that the 
qualitie sof perfection in a stained glass 
window are related to the inherent qual- 
ities of the material itself and the com- 
position and architectural considera- 
tions. 


PARTICULARLY impressive is the 
‘noted increase of interest in church 
music. Being of a swing-loving genera- 
‘tion, my associates and I were probably 
influenced unsympathetically toward 
chant. Once it held no appeal for us; in 
fact, we thought it rather funereal. As 
‘we saw it from our limited readings and 
observations, chant was practically a 
forgotten art, until musicians and reli- 
gious bodies all over the country ad- 
vanced the Gregorian chant. One of its 
‘best features seems to lie in the state- 
ments of those to whom the mass con- 
sists only in the offertory, consecration, 
‘and communion, to the effect that the 
mass ‘“‘goes so much faster.” Then too, 
pie old ladies, devoted to prayer books 


or rosaries, never complain of distrac- 
tion by the soothing tones of the new 
chant. It literally strikes a happy medi- 
um. Furthermore, the missa cantata adds 
to the appreciation of the mass, and is 
important as a factor of the universally 
social character of the liturgy. 

It is generally admitted that to pro- 
duce religious art that is inspirationally 
spiritual, the artist, the architect, or the 
musician must be a man living his re- 
ligion. I have grown to feel that only 
when he himself is imbued with the 
spirit of the Liturgy, lives it wholeheart- 
edly, will his product be rubrically cor- 
rect, artistic, and gloriously Christ-like. 
Because of this eminent Christian char- 
acter of the liturgy, Pope Pius x in his 
Motu Proprio, could make a statement, 
which has influenced greatly the li- 
turgical movement. ‘‘Our most ardent 
desire being that the true Christian 
spirit flourish again in every way and 
maintain itself among the faithful, it is 
necessary to provide above all for the 
sanctity of the temple of God, where the 
faithful unite precisely for the purpose of 
there finding this spirit at its primary 
and indispensable source, which is the 
active participation in the public and 
solemn prayer of the church” (quoted 
from The Liturgy of the Church by Dom 
Virgil Michel). From this we see that 
liturgy is not something reserved for 
priests and architects and designers and 
only those extremely religious people, 
but that you and I and the next inter- 
ested person are just as much a part of 
the “true Christian spirit’? that is be- 
ginning to “flourish again.” And, of 
course, those who make no effort to 
appreciate its objectives are losing out 
on that essentially important approach 
to the commendable function of our 
religion, the direct, personal worship of 
God. 

At long last I conclude that liturgical 
interests can be widely assisted. There 
are always the attractions of the mass, 
the unified chants, the churches, and all 
the innumerable symbolic sypplements. 
These are the artistic elements of a real 
faith. Liturgy, then, is a constant aid to 
devotion, the ultimate end of which is 
to give glory to God, as well as to save 
our souls. Important, also, is the basic 
realization of Christ as the Liturgist. 
Through the all-embracing doctrine of 
the Mystical Body, and through the 
watch-words of the liturgical movement, 
I am learning once again that it is 
really through Him, and with Him, and 
in Him that I can present my liturgy to 
God. This is living. 


Recent Publications 


THE SUDDEN ROSE. An Essay on the 
Unity of Art. By Blanche Mary Kelly. New 
York. Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 


Miss Kelly is familiar to us as the 
author of The Well of English, a book in 
which she defended the contention that 
the greatness of English literature is due 
to the influence of the Catholic religion. 
In her latest book she has widened her 
defence. Her theme is the unity of all art, 
and she believes that her qualification 
for writing on that theme is that she is 
neither a philosopher not an artist. The 
event has proved her correct: she has 
escaped the technicalities that make 
the work of most philosophers on the 
subject of art unintelligible to the ordi- 
nary reader. In a style that is clear, 
rich with concrete illustration, and 
intelligible to the poorest comer, she 
sets forth those fundamental Christian 
truths about man’s nature and destiny 
which lie at the heart of all the arts and 
make them not the language of the élite, 
but the ‘‘mother-tongue of every man, 
a universal language, intended for the 
utterance of things common to all men.” 
It is the obscuring of these truths that 
has robbed the common man of his 
birthright and deprived him of his 
mother tongue. 

Here are some of the truths which 
Miss Kelly recalls for our consideration. 
Every son of Adam is born with an in- 
stinctive longing for perfection, but 
born, too, with what makes that in- 
stinct impossible of fulfilment here on 
earth. The undying hope for complete 
truth and perfect goodness and the fre- 
quent disappointment in that hope are 
what make human existence such a 
tearful thing. Man is made to know and 
enjoy Perfection Itself at last; even here 
on earth, under certain rare conditions, 
“truth overwhelms him with its splendor 
or goodness blinds him with its grace, so 
that his mind and his whole being are 
enraptured, ravished, lifted beyond 
themselves, by what is after all a tran- 
scendental experience, the experience 
of beauty.” In that moment man has 
captured a reflection of Divine Beauty, 
and for one brief second his longing for 
Perfection has been satisfied. This ex- 
perience is a fleeting one, and comes 
upon us suddenly, it is the sudden rose of 
which Miss Kelly speaks; but certainly 
the élite have no monopoly of it. It may 
come to any one of us from any of a 
hundred sources, but the test of whether 
it is beauty or not, according to Miss 
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Kelly, is “that it shall in one swift leap 
reach the soul of the beholder and fill it 
with a rapture of delight —a delight 
inspired by the conviction that on this 
occasion at least things are as they were 
meant to be.” This experience is com- 
mon to all men, and with it comes the 
urge to share the ecstasy of that moment 
with others. The artist is he who has the 
technical skill to capture the beauty of 
that fleeting vision in a lasting medium, 
be it language, pigments, melody, or 
stone. 

Miss Kelly is at pains to show that 
this experience of the beautiful is a 
spiritual one, akin to that of the mystic 
even when the thing experienced is it- 
self not spiritual, but something quite 
material like a sunset or a rose. It is the 
undeniably spiritual nature of this ex- 
perience which she sets forth as the 

_unifying principle of all the arts. A re- 
flected ray of Divine Beauty is what en- 
raptures every artist worthy the name 
and drives him on to the creation of 
new things of beauty to rejoice the 
hearts of his fellowmen. This is true 
whether the artist recognizes his vision 
as a flash of Divine Beauty or not; it is 
true even though he does not believe in 
a Divinity at all. 

Art has flourished and been the com- 
mon possession of all men in times and 
places where spiritual values have been 
revered. The idealism of the Greeks is 
but one manifestation of man’s hunger 
for the perfect; it was that idealism 
which gave birth to the glorious art of 
the Acropolis and the poignant greatness 
of Greek tragedy. It was the middle 
ages, however, that made the best syn- 
thesis of all the arts. The Christians of 
the middle ages, lords and peasants 
alike, had one thing in common, a per- 
vading sense of the spiritual and the 
transcendental. When they entered 
their Cathedral, that summa of all the 
arts, their ears and eyes were atune to 
the voice of God speaking to them in 
stone, glass, pigment, and melody. 

Miss Kelly points out that it was the 
Renaissance which weakened man’s 
regard for the spiritual and centered his 
gaze on himself; it was the Reformation 
which taught him to despise beauty. 
That estrangement has grown until it 
has ended in the modern cult of the ugly. 

The author’s fine sensibilities and 
deep appreciation of the various arts 
make her book valuable for the many 
incidental sidelights which illumine her 
central theme. Readers of LirurcicaL 
Arts will be interested in her wide use 
of the liturgy to illustrate her points, 


and will be particularly grateful for her 
tribute to the liturgy as “‘accomplishing 
more than any other artistic achieve- 
ment the purpose of all art by bringing 
time into contact with eternity.” 

It is impossible even to list here all the 
topics discussed and clarified in the 
book, but this reviewer has not found 
elsewhere a saner criticism of modern 
tendencies in art, nor a summary of the 
nature of art itself more simply and 
pleasantly told. The Sudden Rose can be 
profitably read by a very diversified 
public. It should do much to place the 
plain man in possession of beauty, his 
natural birth right, and help him 
understand the accents of art, his 
mother tongue. M. B. MCN. 


THE SPIRIT OF GREGORIAN 
CHANT. By Marie Piertk. Boston. Mc- 
Laughlin & Reilly. $2.75. 


Ever since 1903, the year in which the 
famous Motu Proprio on sacred music 
was given to a waiting world by Pope 
Pius x, scores of textbooks on the 
theory of the chant have made their 
appearance, but few have been issued 
on the practise of it. Naturally, many 
choirs have “fallen by the way,” so to 
speak, as the late Sir Richard Terry 
evidenced, during his long and useful 
life in London, and in Westminster 
Cathedral in particular. In a previous 
review on this topic the writer has told 
the story of an eminent church musician 
who willingly admitted that for thirty 
years we had been inundated with 
theoretical books on the subject, adding 
that it was about time that some il- 
luminating instruction be given on the 
practise of it. ““An ounce of practise is 
worth an hundredweight of theory” is 
as old adage that is as true now as ever 
it was. 

But this is not a practical manual, 
nor is it one of theory only, but some- 
thing that will appeal to many who are 
seeking to understand and appreciate 
what is really and truly the spirit of the 
whole movement. We are told in Holy 
Writ that “‘the letter killeth but the 
spirit giveth life,’ and the last sentence 
at the conclusion of the final chapter 
reads: “And that, in substance, is what 
we believe is the spirit of Gregorian 
Chant.” 

The introduction and the seven 
chapters (202 pages in all) contain much 
original matter, all of which is backed 
up by authorities that are recognised the 
world over. First and foremost is the 
Motu Proprio, above referred to, of 
Pius x, which “‘is as clear as the day” 
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but, judging from acquired resull 
few can have read from first to last,! 
although we have evidence that other 
religions have borrowed its sound; 
principles. Then we have Dom Josepht 
Pothier, the author of Les Melodies: 
Grégoriennes, the textbook which Dom: 
André Mocquereau always venerated 
as the veritable foundation-stone of this: 
modern renaissance of Gregorian Music. im) 
Then, fittingly, come Dom Pothier’s| 
trusted friend and modern champion, 
Dom Lucien David of the Abbey of! 
Saint Wandrille and Dom Dominic: 
Johner of the magnificent Abbey of! 
Beuron, the first Germanic community | 
to adopt and espouse the “‘cause”’ of i 
Solesmes and where the chant and | 
ceremonies may be heard and seen in! 
all their grandeur and beauty. . 
As is well known, many superfici | 
students of the chant have arrived at! 
the wrongful conclusion that as Solesmes | 
is in France everything emanating from | 
that Abbey must needs be French, over- : 
looking the fact that the principal | 
melodies of the Gradual and Antiphoner 
are culled from the manuscripts of | 
Saint Gall and Metz and not from. 
French sources! Quite recently a so- 
called plane song expert (and one should 
read Sir Richard Terry’s appreciation 
of such!) exclaimed that he disapproved | 
of the Solesmes chironomy because 
s “Frenchy.” When informed that 
it was essentially of Greek and not 
French origin, he did not hesitate to 
blame the Solesmes Monks for not m. 
ing that clear! Had they done so 
its adoption would have been mort 
general! 
Viewed in the light of modernism i 
its best sense, we have Vincent d’Ind 
the greatest musician of modern times 
to understand and appreciate the chant 
in all its fullness, as any student of the 
Schola Cantorum in Paris during his 


quoted, who once said that “Gregorian 
Chant is the tree; all other Music but 
the branches,” readily admits that 
d’Indy preceded him in elucidating the 
simple (but fundamental) complexities 
of rhythm. While referring to Dom 
Mocquereau, it seems scarcely necessary 
to add that Miss Pierik places him at the 
head of her long list of author as 
the world so well knows. } 

The Benedictines of Stanbrook are 
not forgotten, as no serious student of 
plane chant will ever forget their ex- 
tensive contributions to this great study 
of ritual music. 


_ This brief notice must suffice for the 
present. McLaughlin and Reilly have 
done a fine piece of work in their print- 
ng and excellent binding. A somewhat 
unfamiliar frontispiece of Saint Gregory, 
us father, and mother adds much to the 
importance of the work. It is a welcome 
and added attraction to Miss Pierik’s 

erudite and timely contribution to the 
study and practise of the Church’s own 
music. B. G. 


mae WHITE LIST OF THE SO- 
HETY OF SAINT GREGORY OF 
AMERICA, with a selection of Papal 
documents and other information pertaining 
to Catholic Church Music. Edited by the 
Music Committee of the Society. Third, 
and Augmented Edition. New York @ 
Philadelphia. Society of Saint Gregory of 
: America. $.75. 

_ It would not be too much to say that 
his reliable guide to better music 
should be in the hands of every choir- 
master in the country. Primarily it saves 
endless research, and it would seem to 
meet every requirement of any or- 
dinary choir. But some choirs may try 
to become extraordinary. For these 
there is ample material wherewith they 
may become something more than the 
average. When we bear in mind that 
for sixteen hundred years some nine- 
tenths of musical compositions were 
intended for use in divine worship, 
Palestrina alone composing ninety-four 
masses, besides endless motets and 
hymns, it is not surprising that so few 
‘of us know so few of such masterpieces. 
This White List will enlighten us and 
should be found in every parish church 
library. It was in the nineties that the 
late Sir Richard Terry caused Breitkopf 
& Hfrtel to issue a formidable list of 
permissible Sacred Music. 

_ The Society of Saint Gregory, now 
observing its silver jubilee, has had great 
success in promoting the Great Cause of 
Sacred Music and deserves the warmest 
congratulations from all who have a 
lively interest therein. Its list of music 
recommended for extra-liturgical oc- 
casions could scarcely be excelled. 
Naturally, many worthy compositions 
are not included, but the editors will 
welcome the titles of such, as well as 
the names of their composers. This 
suggestion may also be applied to 
liturgical compositions not to be found 
in this admirable White List. There can 
be no doubt that many readers will 
deplore the nonappearance of many 
worth-while Masses and propers in it, 
but they will be serving the Cause by 


than 


giving such information to the editors, 
who will welcome it. 

The “Black List” might also be 
amended with considerable advantage, 
while the ‘Periodicals Devoted to 
Sacred Music and the Liturgy” might 
perhaps include Lirurcicay Arts. 

B.C. 


THE VATICAN. By M. Thérése Bon- 
ney. With an introduction by the Reverend 
John LaFarge, §.7. Boston. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3.00. 

We are all familiar with photographs 
of Italian palaces, paintings, landscapes, 
thanks to the great Alinari and Ander- 
son collections, but good photographs of 
Vatican City are not so plentiful. Miss 
Bonney enjoys the distinction of being 
the first American to be allowed to 
make a pictorial record of the Vatican 
and its sovereign territory. In por- 
traiture, Miss Bonney is excellent, but 
the quality of composition of some of 
the architectural photographs is some- 
what questionable, although all are 
interesting. A short text accompanies 
each photograph and makes of this book 
a valuable record of the Holy Father’s 
tiny state. 


SCULPTURE OF TO-DAY. Commentary 
by Stanley Casson. New York. The Studio 
Publications. Illustrations. Paper, $3.50. 
Cloth, $4.50. 


This is the special spring number of 
the Studio for 1939. The author’s predi- 
lections are evidently on the side of 
advanced conceptions in the realm of 
the sculpture of to-day; he might have 
spared us the reproduction of Jacob 
Epstein’s figure of Christ, Behold the Man. 
His taste is catholic, to say the least, 
but he has neglected to include several 
sculptors whose work surely belongs in 
a work which treats of sculpture of our 
day; for example, Henri Charlier, in 
France, whose work is closely akin to 
that of Eric Gill and which would am- 
ply justify Michelangelo’s saying that 
sculpture is the “removal of the inessen- 
tial.” He might also have included the 
work of another Frenchman, Fernand 
Py, and of Marcel Wolfers and Harry 
Elstrém Belgium. It may be questioned 
whether the author is justified in assum- 
ing that a sculptor must necessarily 
belong in a category, such as the 
“architectural sculptor,” the “portrait 
sculptor,” the “maker of monumental 
sculpture,” and the “sculptor who 
merely makes sculpture.” Why? 

Well deserved tribute is paid to 
Swedish sculpture and particularly to 


the work of Carl Milles and its peculiarly 
happy relation to contemporary archi- 
tecture. 

Although the author’s opinions on 
many phases of sculpture may seem curi- 
ous, as when he states that “‘. . . there 
has grown up a tendency among young 
sculptors to carve small works in cheap 
materials such as wood, soft stone, or 
ivory, [why cheap?] . . .” the several 
chapters of his commentary will furnish 
food for thought for many. 

But there is one point with which 
this reviewer heartily agrees; it is the - 
author’s hope that, somewhere, there 
might be available for the architect and 
his client a list of names of artists and 
sufficient data concerning their type of 
work. M. E. L. 


THE AGELESS STORY. By Lauren 
Ford. New York. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


The frontispiece in color reproduced 
in the February, 1939, issue of Lirurci- 
cAL ARTS was of a small painting by 
Lauren Ford and _ represented the 
Epiphany, amidst the scenery of a Con- 
necticut village, appropriately called 
Bethlehem. In this small village lives 
the author of this delightful book. ‘This 
painting was one of a series which have 
now appeared in book form under the 
title of The Ageless Story, and presents 
the story of the boyhood of Christ. All 
the characters and surroundings are 
shown in the habiliments of day before 
yesterday and represent a near-con- 
temporaneousness which has charac- 
terized the work of the artists of past 
centuries. On the page facing each 
colored reproduction is found a cor- 
responding antiphon with Gregorian 
notation; a charming thought that 
greatly enhances the value of this book 
which should be thoroughly enjoyed by 
those who would constantly reflect on 
the boyhood of Our Lord. 


OUR LAND AND OUR LADY. By 
Daniel Sargent. New York. Longmans, 
Green and Company. $2.50. 


There are some books that are so 
satisfying that any review could be 
limited to the words “buy it and read 
it.’ This latest book by Daniel Sargent 
surely comes in that category. ‘The story 
begins with the Santa Maria of Columbus 
and ends within our own lifetime with 
the story of the founding of Maryknoll. 
Between those two glorious boundaries 
we are treated to a panoramic view of 
this land’s dedication to the Blessed 
Virgin presented in such a felicitous 
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literary style as to elicit the hope that 
future historians will follow in the foot- 
steps of Daniel Sargent. A knowledge 
of the history of the Church in the 
United States, as told in this book, will 
enable the reader to realize the difficul- 
ties encountered in building the physi- 
cal fabric of the Church in our land. 
The chapter entitled “The Deluge,” 
which deals with the flood of immigra- 
tion in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, gives us an excellent insight 
into the problems created by the ar- 
rival of these hundred thousands of poor 
Catholic immigrants who made the 
task of the Church such a superhuman 
one. Even now there are parts of this 
country in which certain pioneer condi- 
tions still exist and the reader of 
LirurcicAL Arts who is interested in 
the larger aspects of the policy of the 
Liturgical Arts Society will do well to 
read Daniel Sargent’s tribute to Our 
Lady in Our Land. M. L. 


Correspondence 


La JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
To the Editor of LirurcIcAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

The January issue of LirurGIcAL 
Arts came recently, and I wish to ex- 
tend my congratulations on its excel- 
lence and to express my pleasure that 
the high standard both in the illustra- 
tions and in the quality of the literary 
content is being so well maintained. It 
is a most valuable work for the Church, 
a great help in the promotion of that 
_ beauty and dignity which should ac- 
company our public worship and every 
other means by which we seek to express 
the divine character of our Faith. 

I was glad to see that the striking ex- 
cellence of the work of the Monterey 
Guild was emphasized, for I have had 
reason to know of its excellence through 
the many objects of ecclesiastical art 
which it has executed for the church of 
Mary Star of the Sea in La Jolla. Charl- 
ton Fortune, who designs all these pro- 
ductions, not only is acquainted thor- 
oughly with the rubrical requirements 
of the Congregation of Rites but is a 
well-known artist of ability and high 
standing whose grasp of the mutual re- 
lations of form, proportion, and color is 
very great and brings the result of that 
satisfying beauty which we desire to 
have in those things we give for use in 
divine worship. 

It was good also to read Mr Lav- 
anoux’s defence of architects and the 


architectural profession. It is melan- 
choly news that the authorities of any 
ecclesiastical district could decide to 
dispense with all assistance from archi- 
tects. I have seen so many unfortunate 
results from such a decision! Some that 
would make the angels weep. Some- 
times the excuse was the saving of the 
expense of the architect’s fees. But a 
competent architect will save his client, 
by his careful supervision, much more in 
money than the amount of his fees. And 
the shocking examples that one may see 
of hideous and ugly great buildings on 
which small fortunes have been spent 
and which were constructed without the 
aid of an expert architect! When we 
give anything to God, should we not 
give of our best? If we build a church 
let us not pile up some unsightly mass of 
stone or brick but do our utmost to see 
that it has that beauty which it deserves. 
We certainly owe that much to God! 
And even a little wooden church can 
have the joy and inspiration which 
beauty gives, if it is designed by the 
hand of a master — and it need cost no 
more than an inferior and ugly struc- 
ture. 
Yours truly, 
Jess—E ALBERT LOCKE 


HicH WycomsBE, ENGLAND 
To the Editor of LirurcIcAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

‘‘Where there is an altar, there is a 
Church.” That, from a Catholic point 
of view, is the first thing to be said, for 
though we have preaching and singing 
as well, the preaching can be done from 
the altar steps and if everybody sings, 
as they should, there is no need for a 
choir and still less for an organ. I am 
speaking of the bare essentials and I am 
thinking of the requirements of small 
towns and villages with little money to 
spend; and if only we could free our- 
selves from art nonsense and architec- 
tural nonsense and the dead weight of 
custom and consideration for the high 
opinions of neighbors, all would be well. 

I was once asked to advise a priest 
on the building of a new church and 
said the above things and more on the 
same lines. At the end he said, “But I 
was thinking of red brick with white 
traceries — something which would 
look nice from the street.”’ The trouble, 
therefore, is not merely what the laity 
want. 

Anyway, the altar is the chief thing 
and if we are going to make the Holy 
Sacrifice the centre of our worship, it is 
natural that it should be the centre, 
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physically as well as in our minds. Fro 
the point of view of building, a cruci- - 
form church of brick and stone is the : 
simplest to build and in a small chure. H 
the only lighting required could co 
from a low tower or lantern over the 
middle, but, for God’s sake, let us put 
the altar in the middle and get the peo- 
ple all round and taking as much part 
as they can. This is as evangelical as it is; 
liturgical — in a real if not a textbook 
sense. Christianity means “He my | 
loseth his life shall save it’ ; “‘Blessed are the | 
poor in spirit”; and these are not only | 
central teachings of the Church, but the 
things above all necessary to be thougtil| 


to the worship of riches and materia 
aggrandisement. 

The worst of it is that the camer 
doesn’t see as men see. The church at 
Gorleston [page 52] must be seen to be 
believed. 


Yours truly, 
Eric GILL 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION SEMINARY, 
Dar.incTon, NEw JERSEY 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTS. 
Dear Sir: 
A number of us in the seminary who 
are subscribers to LirurcicaL ARTS 
feel that a few thoughts on your publi- _ 
cation might not be unwelcome. You — 
understand, of course, that a certain 
immaturity —or should I say incom-_ 
pleteness? — of point of view is unavoid 
able. There exists in all of us something» 
of the “wait until I get out there” spirit 
which at times can cause grave annoy, 4 
ance to already zealous pastors. { 
attitude among inexperienced young. 
men would ordinarily make them quite 
unbearable, were it not for the fact that, _ 
within limits, it is a healthy tendency. 
Certainly a zeal for the Father’s House is — 
more commendable than the stand that 
‘things have been going on like that for 
years and you can’t change them,” 
taken by a few misguided and perhaps. 
discouraged souls. q 
Be assured that the number of stu- 
dents studying for the priesthood who 
hold this latter view is daily becoming 
less, largely through the influence of 
societies and periodicals like your own. 
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there be any “traditionalists” among 
those so little advanced in years, but 
the habits of childhood are strong. 
When one has served mass faithfully 
for more than half a lifetime in the pres- 


ence of a not too tasteful type of chasu- 
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ble, for example, he is strongly impelled 
to identify it with the doctrines of our 
Faith. And so you see that any depar- 
ture has to contend with similar little 
prejudices. Moreover, there exists 
among a number of students the opinion 
that the whole-hearted liturgical move- 
ment and all societies fostering it are the 
brain child of a group of aesthetes whose 
interest in religion is quite sincere but 
largely dependent for its fervor upon 
uch considerations as stained glass and 
firmness of line. But with a minimum of 
investigation, it is discovered that per- 
ons of that sort are happily very few 
indeed. Then comes the realization of 
the true state of affairs. Continued 
reading on the subject discloses the 
Church’ s full approval of liturgical 
progress in architecture, music, and 
‘other sacred appurtenances; the sanc- 
tity as well as the enthusiasm found in 
protagonists of the movement, both 
clerical and lay; and lastly, the direct 
proportion between improvement in de- 
sign and ritual (wherever flexibility 
obtains) and the spiritual lives of our 
people. 

_ Of particular interest are those arti- 
cles in LirurcicaL Arts that show the 
correlation of doctrinal teaching and 
liturgical practice. Every bit as enjoy- 
able but, for the present at least, hav- 
ing a greater artistic appeal than any 
‘proximate purpose are the articles deal- 
ing with architecture and church deco- 
ration. They may in time, however, see 
their inspirational value realized. Quite 
naturally the excursions into the field of 
vesture, sacred vessels, and the like as- 
‘sume an increasing interest for us as we 
‘approach the time of ordination. 
~ Our concluding thoughts will no 
doubt be little more than the re-echoing 
of your own sentiment. It would be nice 
o see LirurcicaL Arts return to its 
former thickness, to open each issue to 
‘twice the number of illustrations, and to 
receive a copy every month. But perhaps 
the solution of these difficulties lies in 
something extrinsic to apostolic zeal, 
untiring effort, and the spirit of the 
liturgy. Although we cannot aid ma- 
terially, you may be certain that you 
have our every good wish for the success 
- your generous work. 

Yours truly, 


J. M. DoyvLe 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
To the Editor of LirurcIcAL ARTS. 


Dear Sir: 
In recording “More Western Obser- 


vations” in the January issue of Lrrur- 


GicaAL Arts Mr Lavanoux made a 
rather pontifical award of praise to a 
group of stained glass windows. The 
illustrations printed of two of these 
windows do not seem to justify all that 
his brief remarks imply. It would seem 
misleading to select such examples with- 
out much fuller explanation of the 
nature of their merit. 

The color is “superb,” a matter of 
primary importance in good stained 


- glass. A fuller description of that would 


be helpful, especially in its relation to 
the interior as a whole. 

As for design, the drawing of the fig- 
ures does not have any particularly 
glassy quality, such as much modern 
European work has so_ successfully 
achieved. The mechanical treatment of 
the ornamental backgrounds rather sug- 
gests oilcloth patterns with no apparent 
relation to the figures. 

While not advocating the universal 
use of lettering in pictorial decoration, 
glass included, the prominent title of 
Saint Louis makes the absence of a label 
for the unrecognizable companion ques- 
tionable. A consistent treatment of such 
details would seem reasonable. 

Would Mr Lavanoux be willing to ex- 
plain more fully the merit of the work, 
both in itself and in its relation to its 
setting? 

LirurcicAL Arts would perform a 
real service to the craft if it could en- 
courage stained glass workers to a bolder 
attempt at a fresh expression of their 
medium. More clarification of thought 
on why and what is needed. ‘The modern 
perpetrators of pseudo-mediaeval work 
might then be stirred from their seeming 
helplessness and lack of imagination and 
give us vital work. 

Yours truly, 
STEPHEN BRIDGES 


New York, NEw York. 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs 
Dear Sir: 

I am glad to have the copy of Mr 
Stephen Bridges’s letter to you on the 
windows by Alfonso Ianelli, which are 
in the church of my design in Tulsa. As 
your correspondent makes the rather 
usual mistake of assuming his disparag- 
ing generalizations to be criticism, my 
task of replying is a trifle difficult. 
However, I will do what I can. 

I assume that Mr Bridges does not 
like the windows. But then he possibly 
would not like the church, either, in 
which they are set. As the windows were 
designed under my supervision and to 
my approval, however, I can assure him 


that they are consistent with, and well 
related to, the church. 

On the basis of the photographic re- 
productions only, which are always no- 
tably inadequate when of glass designs, 
Mr Bridges, to use his own word, “‘pon- 
tifically” states that the drawing of the 
figures is not ‘“‘glassy.”’ By this I judge he 
means that the design of the windows is 
not well suited to the material, colored 
glass. This qualifies as rash judgment, 
considering that he has not seen the 
windows. His preference is for modern 
European glass, of which I suppose we 
may assume he has seen a quantity. 
America being culturally young, it is 
not unusual for Americans to be over- 
impressed by what is done in Europe. 
It is a provincial characteristic of our 
time and we may hope to emerge from 
it. I would like to add, however, that I 
consider these windows of Mr Ianelli’s 
admirably suited to the material in 
which they are executed. 

If it will relieve your correspondent’s 
mind, I may add that the name of each 
royal saint is incorporated into the de- 
sign of each window. 

Yours truly, 
BarrY ByRNE 


Author’s note: It seems to me that Mr 
Byrne’s reply constitutes a sufficient answer to 
Mr Bridges’s remarks. Having actually seen 
these windows in the Tulsa church, I can only 
reiterate that, in my opinion, the color is 
superb and that I found the drawing of the 
figures quite glassy. Any further discusston 
could only take place in front of the windows 
themselves. I may remark that in my ‘“‘Ob- 
servations . . .” articles I only write of 
what I have actually seen or of persons I have 
actually met — usually in their workshops or 
studios. During the Paris Exposition tn 1925 
I recall having seen a great deal of modern 
glass from all countries. Last year I saw the 
windows exhibited in the Pontifical Pavillion 
at the Paris Exposition and also several win- 
dows in five or six of the new churches in the 
Paris area. I also saw some fine modern win- 
dows in a church at Delft, Netherlands. Un- 
fortunately, I did not see any of the glass in 
Switzerland. It is because of my memortes of 
what I had seen in these countries that I 
thought the windows in the Tulsa church 
very fine. LiruRGICAL ARTS would welcome 
an opportunity to encourage stained glass 
workers to a bolder attempt at a fresh ex- 
pression of their medium but we can only 
wait to see what the glass men themselves will 
do and it is hardly the province of an editor 
to clarify the why and what of what is 
needed. 

Maurice LavANoux 


Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick.Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


CABINET WORK 


The E. Hackner Company, La Crosse, 
Wis. 


DECORATORS 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Merchandise Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio, Refrigerators, Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Washers, Ironers, Dishwashers, 
Small Appliances, also Home Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND 
APPLIANCES 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 82 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 


FIRE CONTROL 
Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 


Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, 
pickles, preserves and relishes, 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Corporation, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
College of the Sacred Heart, Convent 
Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy St., N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward revised Music 
Books. We also furnish the Liber Usualis, 
English rubrics, Kyriales, and Accom- 
paniments. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 
Radiators, Traps, Valves, etc. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


MARBLE 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 


Moynahan Bronze Company, 9071 
Alpine, Detroit, Michigan. Craftsmen in 
Ecclesiastical and Architectural Metal 
Work, including Lighting Fixtures. Write 
for Designs and Estimates. 


Summit Brass and Bronze Works, Inc., 
935-37 Demott Street, North Bergen, 
N. J. Ecclesiastical Metal Art Work. 
Tabernacles a Specialty. 


MOSAIC 


Bruno De Paoli & Company, Inc., 
314-11th Avenue, New York City. | 


V. Foscato, Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 
22 Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


MUSIC TEXTBOOKS 


Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17 St., 
New York. Publishers Catholic Music 
Hour and Gregorian Chant Manual. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 


Cincinnati METALCRAFTS Incorpo- 
rated, Gest & Evans Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, Ill.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. ; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. (For sets of Solesmes Records com- 
municate direct with Liturgical Arts 
reece 300 Madison Avenue, New York, 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, I]. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Parzinger, Inc., 54 E. 57 St., New York, 
Plaza 5—-1520. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 


The Powers Regulator Company, 2720 
Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Offices 
in all Cities. 


TREE CARE 


Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent, Ohio. 
Large tree moving; complete shade care. 
Available east of Kansas. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


A. E. Grossé, 15 Place Simon Stévin, 
Bruges, Belgium. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Ironite’’, ‘““Resto-Crete’’. 
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SAINT PETER CLAVER CHAPEL, MONTCLAIR 


ALBERT HOF 


